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CRUELTY AND PITY IN WOMAN. 



CRUELTY. 

SPENCER says* that among savage nations the women are as 
perverse as the men, and that if they do not work so much evil 
it is because they are less able to do so. This is not entirely true \ 
doubtless women among savages are much more inclined to cruelty 
than to pity, but, generally speaking, woman even at the very begin- 
nings of human evolution is less cruel than man. 

WOMAN AND WAR. 
Woman, even among savage nations, is rarely a warrior. In 
the Antilles, the women watched over the safety of the islands when- 
ever their husbands went to war with the neighboring islands ; they 
were brave, strong, courageous, nearly equalling the men in their 
cleverness in handling weapons, f Amongst the ancient Bretons, 
armies were always commanded by women. In Dahomey, the 61ite 
of the army is composed of a troop of six or seven thousand Ama- 
zons, who are very ferocious, particularly in' the mutilation of dead 
bodies ; women then become tigers, is a popular saying. Among the 
ancient Scots, women followed the army, and cruelly mutilated the 
prisoners. Among the Botocudos, when war breaks out between 
the tribes, the men fight the men with sticks, and the women fight 
the women, by scratching and by tearing the botoques (cylinders of 
wood) from their ears and lips. J But these are all exceptional cases. 

* Spencer. Principles of Sociology, II., p. 361. 

f Irving. Hist, of the Life and Voyages of Chris. Columbus, II., p. 15. 

\ Hovelacque. Les debuts de I'humanite. 
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Generally speaking, the savage woman plays a secondary part in 
war ; she acts as an auxiliary, picks up arrows, throws stones from a 
distance, and carries the provisions etc. 

REVENGE. 

It is above all in revenge, that feminine cruelty shows itself the 
most terrible. Man is capable of destroying whole families or na- 
tions, to satisfy a particular revenge ; but nothing equals the ingen- 
uity of woman, in slowly tormenting her victim, in gloating over his 
sufferings and lengthening them out in order that her enjoyment of 
vengeance may endure as long as possible. 

In Tasmania, when the black war broke out between the Eng- 
lish and the aborigines, the Tasmanian women terribly tortured the 
prisoners, in order to avenge their companions who had been carried 
off by the English. We must also attribute to the desire for ven- 
geance, the torments inflicted by the women upon prisoners of war 
among the Red Indians. 

Elizabeth of Russia, betrayed by her lover, obliged him to 
marry a deformed dwarf, and to pass his wedding night in an ice 
palace, where the furniture and the bed were all of ice. The next 
morning, attended by her Court, she went to present the newly wed- 
ded pair with a bouquet. She found them, stretched out upon their 
bed of ice, nearly frozen. She then banished her rival to Siberia 
first causing her ears and nose to be cut off. 

A wealthy Russian Prince, in love with a very beautiful peas- 
ant girl of fifteen, took her to live with him for five years ; at the 
end of which time, wishing to contract an alliance, he paid her a 
sum of money in dower and obliged her to marry a peasant. The 
young girl made no sign for ten years, until the death of her husband; 
but after the lapse of that period, a rising having taken place among 
the peasantry against the nobles, she excited them and led a body 
of peasants to the castle of her ancient lover, had him taken and 
dragged into his izba, harnessed him to the plough instead of the 
oxen, and for three days obliged him thus to work, lashing him with 
the whip each time that he fell to the ground. At night she led him 
to the stable and made him lie down with the oxen ; compelling him 
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to eat fodder with the beasts and making merry over his sorry plight. 
This amusement lasted for three days, at the end of which time, the 
man fell dead in one of the furrows he was ploughing.* 

A Russian, an idle and worthless fellow who had let his wife 
suffer hunger, proposed to her that she should be sold as a slave to 
the Sultan. After some hesitation, she accepted and they started 
off ; but when they had gone about half the way, the husband having 
fallen asleep intoxicated, the idea came into her mind to sell him 
for a slave, in her place. She then tied him on the horse, started 
off again on the road and arriving at the place of rendezvous, she 
delivered her husband to the merchant, and remained to watch the 
Turk push the half-awakened man into the boat, laughing whilst he 
showered blows upon him.f 

A young Russian peasant woman lived with a small land-owner, 
who betrayed her ; at last she took refuge with a band of brigands, 
who treated her like a queen. One day she caused two of them to 
capture her old lover, and had him brought to the camp where she 
used him as a kind of living foot-stool : when she sat down she cov- 
ered him with a carpet and put her feet upon him, and when she 
wanted to go out she made him carry her on his shoulders. 

CRUELTY TO THE HELPLESS. 

Woman sometimes displays the same amount of ingenuity in tor- 
menting the helpless creatures who may be in her power. I do not 
know, says Bourgavel, any one more perfidious, immoral, or perverse 
than the New Caledonian woman. In certain portions of Australia 
women are mortal foes to each other. When the men wish to pun- 
ish any one of them, they turn her over to her companions, who 
inflict upon her horrible tortures. J Sitting on her body, they cut her 
flesh with sharpened stones. 

In Tasmania, as amongst the ancient Saxons, the unfaithful 
wife was punished by her companions ; she was not killed, but 



* Sacher-Masoch. Rev. des Deux Mondes. 

f Sacher-Masoch. Ibid. 

% Letourneau. Evolution de la Morale, p. 122. 
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she was tortured for a long time with sharp pointed stones or knives, 
in all parts of her body. 

Women have often been cruel mistresses to their slaves. A lady 
in Guiana, being envious of a very handsome mulatto slave, had her 
branded on the mouth, cheeks and forehead. In the case of another 
slave, who was also very beautiful, she had the tendon of Achilles 
cut thus causing her to become a deformed and crippled monster.* 

It is a notorious fact that Roman and Greek ladies often in- 
flicted most terrible punishments on their slaves, and that it was more 
particularly towards the female slaves, the ancilla, that the cruelty of 
their mistresses was shown. The Roman ladies, if, while they were 
having their hair dressed, they were vexed with their attendants, used 
to thrust pins into their arms and breasts. Darwin relates that at 
Rio Janeiro, an old lady possessed a kind of thumb screw which 
she had had made expressly to crush the fingers of her slaves. 

EPIDEMIC CRUELTY. 

During periods of great national excitement, such as revolutions, 
feminine cruelty shows how far it can go. 

The women, writes M. Du Camp, were the fiercest heroines of 
the Commune ; it was a woman who incited the assassination of the 
Dominicans. When the hostages were shot, they surpassed the men 
in cruelty ; they taunted them with not knowing how to kill. When 
employed to seek out the insurgents they were implacable j when 
acting as infirmarians, they killed the wounded by giving them brandy 
to drink. 

At the time of the French Revolution, on the days of execution, 
writes M. Legouv£,f the front rows nearest the guillotine were re- 
served for the women of the political clubs. They even hung on to 
the boards of the scaffold, in order the better to witness the death 
throes of the condemned, and drowned the cries of the victims by 
their peals of laughter. 



* Mantegazza. Fisiologia etc. Milan. 18 
\ Histoire morale des f emmes . 
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PITY. 



But again we find a series of contradictory facts, which bear 
witness that the sentiment of pity also is much keener in woman 
than in man. 

Even with animals, we observe this phenomenon. Hens often 
separate two young cocks who are fighting together. Sir George 
Le Grand Jacob has observed females of the wild goat (Steinbock) 
raise with their heads he-goats that had been shot, support them 
and help them to escape. Romanes relates, that sometimes the 
female gibbon, takes great care of all the members of the troop 
when they are wounded, even if they are not related.* 

The savage woman also is very often kind and good. It is no- 
torious that the explorers of savage countries have often escaped 
serious perils, thanks to the kindness of the native women. Austra- 
lasian women have often revealed to European travellers the plots 
laid against them by the men of their tribe : they have even risked 
their own lives for that purpose, f Stanley, at the island of Bam- 
byrch, on the Nyanza, was roughly greeted by the natives, who were 
desirous of exterminating his expedition ; but a woman came to warn 
him and to advise him to perform a certain ceremony with the King 
Shekka by which he would acquire his friendship. In Senegambia 
an old woman, meeting Mungo Park, who was half dead of starva- 
tion and had just been despoiled by a negro king, gave him food, 
and went away without waiting to be thanke'd. Another time the 
same traveller, being left with nothing but his saddle, was hospi- 
tably entertained by some women, whom he heard chant these words 
as he fell asleep: "The winds roared and the rain beat, the poor 
white man came and sat down under our tree, he had- no mother to 
give him milk, no wife to grind him torn. Let us take pity on the 
white man, he has no mother, etc. , etc. " J Michelet says that woman 

* Romanes. Animil Intelligence, Vol. II. 

f Hovelacque. Op. cit. 

| Letourneau. La Sociologie d'apres I'et/mographic. Paris, 18S4. 
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was the first physician ; and certainly she fulfils the office of infir- 
marian among many savage peoples, the Esquimaux, the Mincopies, 
etc. etc. 

In war the Samoan woman often interferes to make peace be- 
tween the belligerents. Among the Khonds, also, when two tribes 
quarrel, the women sometimes make peace, calling in the interven- 
tion of a third tribe. Quite recently, among the Montenegrins and 
Albanians, fierce strife broke out between different families, but in 
these fights, if a man took refuge with a woman and she covered 
him with her apron, he was safe. Among the Bedouin Arabs a 
woman can save the life of the condemned man who implores her 
protection. So it also was among the Roman Vestals, when in the 
streets they accidentally met a man condemned to death ; it was re- 
quired, however, that the meeting should be evidently a chance 
one, for it was feared that the privilege might be carried too far. 
Among civilised nations this sentiment of pity becomes naturally 
more developed. Christianity owed a great deal of its success among 
women to the fact, that it knew how to make use of their pity, by 
organising those associations of women which are its greatest orna- 
ment. From the earliest years after the death of Jesus, in the cen- 
obitic form of society lived by the disciples of the Messiah, they 
made use of the charitable sentiment of childless widows and created 
the order of Deaconesses, which was devoted to the care of the poor 
and the sick.* Legouve says: " Women offered their services to 
Christianity like a volunteer batallion consecrated to charitable work. 
In the Apostles' time their mission was one of sympathy and watch- 
fulness, a mother's vocation; in the time of the Martyrs they remained 
womanly in their modesty, while exhibiting a manly courage ; in the 
time of the Doctors, whilst orators speak and learned men write, 
women continue to love and console, "f 

This Christian tradition has survived and is still powerful, 
thanks to the deeply laid sentiment of pity in the heart of woman. 
" Private charity in Paris," writes M. du Camp,]; " is almost entirely 

* Renan. Les Apotres. 

f Op. cit. 

I La chariti privie a Paris, 1887. 
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in the hands of women. There are in Paris women of the world, 
young and beautiful, born for pleasure, accustomed to every luxury, 
who visit the poor, nurse the sick, rock little motherless children, 
and all this they do simply without a word of self-praise. 

The society of "Les Dames du Calvaire," in Paris, is composed 
of widows, who, without binding themselves by religious vows, en- 
gage to nurse the sick gathered into the hospitals of the association, 
poor outcasts attacked by loathsome diseases — cancer, for example. 
Women of wealth and belonging to great families often obtain ad- 
mission to this society. Female religious orders are rarely contem- 
plative ; they are nearly always charitable in aim. "The Daughters 
of Charity" possess establishments all over the known world ; they 
migrate, says M. du Camp, "like benevolent birds, carrying with 
them the principle of self-sacrifice and the love of those that suffer. 
In all countries I have visited, among sects most antagonistic to 
their religion, I have beheld them at work ; their faces shadowed by 
the immense cap, which resembles the wings of a white swan ; in- 
structing children, visiting the sick, caring for the plague-stricken, 
blessed by our sailors whom they nurse in the French hospitals in 
foreign lands.'** 

Pity in woman is sometimes so powerful a sentiment that it sup- 
plies the place in her of a higher faculty, intelligence. It was thus that 
a humble servant-maid, without learning, who could neither read nor 
write, founded one of the most prominent nursing sisterhoods in 
France, "Les petites Soeurs des Pauvres," which to-day numbers 
3,400 sisters, and possesses 207 houses, where more than 25,000 old 
men are received and cared for. In the first half of this century there 
was such misery in Brittany that the old men were literally aban- 
doned by all. Jeanne Jugau, whose earnings hardly sufficed to main- 
tain herself, took in one, then two, then a number of them, without a 
thought of her own poverty, slaving might and main for their sup- 
port. Two women, Virginie Tredaniel and Marie Catherine, helped 
her ; a priest, Le'Pailleur, took the direction of their work, and in 
a short time the order was founded, and grew apace. There, where 

* Op. cit. 
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genius might have failed, the love and pity of a servant-maid suc- 
ceeded. 

Another heroine of charity, though of a different type, was 
Jeanne Gamier. She was perpetually haunted by a desire to do 
good, to help and succour the unfortunate. M. du Camp has por- 
trayed her character in a most graphic manner : impulsive, prone 
from childhood to adopt extreme measures, while in the convent she 
was given to rebellious and untractable conduct, for which she was 
sent away. When she was twenty years old she married ; the love 
she bore her husband and two sons was deep and ardent. Three 
years after her marriage she had the unspeakable grief of losing both 
husband and sons at one fell stroke. After this occurrence her life 
had but one aim, ceaselessly and untiringly to succour and help the 
sorrowful. One day she was told that a woman, disfigured by a cu- 
taneous disease, was lying in an attic in Lyons, abandoned by every 
one. She went at once to her, ministered to her, and every day went 
to wash her sores. Thus was suggested to her the founding of the 
association of "Les Dames du Calvaire," of which we have already 
spoken, and the idea of pressing into the service of the sick, widows 
who found themselves in the same position as herself. She was not 
rich, but being an untiring and determined worker, capable of at- 
tacking the same person ten times a day, she obtained money. When 
they had to convey the sick to the new hospital, there was among 
them one woman so horribly disfigured by burns that no conveyance 
could be found whose driver was willing to take her. Jeanne Gamier 
then took her on her own shoulders and carried her there herself. 
The association of " Les Dames du Calvaire" was not the only chari- 
table work which owes its existence to her. She conceived a great 
many other plans, of which many were carried out, for she never 
ceased working, up to the moment of her death, which occurred at 
forty-two years of age, of exhaustion. 

In the United States, where woman enjoys much greater freedom 
than in Europe, she makes an excellent use of her liberty. In fact, 
all associations of women have a charitable end in view ; and these 
societies not being subjected to the severe rules of Catholic religious 
orders, and not requiring from their members so absolute a renuncia- 
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tion of the pleasures of life, exhibit the most perfect and most modern 
form of charitable associations, which have been known up to the 
present day. The first woman's club that was founded in that coun- 
try, the, Sorosis, has for its object the amelioration of the condition 
of shop-girls : it has also founded asylums for homeless children. 
The Temperance Union, founded by women, seeks to stem the tide 
of intemperance. The Women's League has obtained the admission 
of women on commissioners' boards for schools and hospitals. The 
College Settlement Girls, composed of female graduates from uni- 
versities, carry help into the purlieus of the city. * 

CRUELTY, PITY, AND THE MATERNAL SENTIMENT. 

Is woman kind or cruel ? Can we reconcile these two series of 
facts, so contradictory in themselves ? That is the question which 
now comes before us. Let us seek, first of all, the origin and the 
genesis of feminine cruelty. We have seen women exhibiting great 
ingenuity in torturing ; she does not wish to destroy her enemies, but 
to torment and torture them ; she seeks to protract their pain as 
long as possible, and to lengthen out her enjoyment of vengeance. 
On this point woman goes much further than man : for among sav- 
ages men do not amuse themselves by prolonging the miseries of 
their enemies ; they rather wreak their vengeance by killing them 
at one stroke. Savages often make a wholesale carnage, massacr- 
ing whole tribes and nations. But it is always the woman who prac- 
tices the art of killing a man by inches, over a slow fire, as it were. 
Thus we find that the redskins give their prisoners of war over to 
their women. Notice, even at the present day, the difference be- 
tween the quarrels of men and women. Women scratch each other, 
tear out the hair, fly at the eyes of their adversaries, trying to inflict 
some painful wound : men give blows and stabs ; they strive to dis- 
able or stun their enemy, or to destroy him. There is the same 
difference but on a smaller scale. This aptitude in inflicting pain is 
an outgrowth of weakness. We know from the Darwinian theory of 

* The Forum. 1891. 
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natural selection, and from the struggle for life, that every living 
being must be provided with a certain number of means of defense 
and offense, and amongst these means must be classed many in- 
stincts and sentiments which spring from natural selection, adapta- 
tion, and heredity. The cruelty of woman is one of these instincts 
and sentiments. Woman not being powerful enough to destroy her 
enemies, had to seek for the means of defending herself, by wounding 
their more delicate organs, by inflicting such acute pain as would 
serve to disable them. This tendency to protect one's self by such 
means has become instinctive by heredity ; and so much the more 
since the woman who was able thus to defend herself, had at the 
outset of man's evolution a far better chance of survival. 

All this is so true, that we find other weak creatures also to be 
cruel. Children take pleasure in tormenting insects, birds, or little 
dogs, and are very cruel to each other. I knew a child who used to 
cut his nails like the teeth of a saw, in order to inflict more painful 
scratches on his companions. Humming birds, says Brehm, are 
the smallest and the crudest of birds. When they are attacked by 
a more powerful enemy they try to peck out his eyes with their long, 
sharp beaks. The struggle for life and natural selection has provided 
their weakness with this means of defense, and they are even cruel to 
each other when they fight, to such an extent has the sentiment of 
cruelty in them become instinctive. 

And now we must seek for the genesis of the other phenom- 
enon, pity. It is a notorious fact, that maternity being the great 
function of woman, through the whole order of animal life, with the 
exception of some few fishes, it is always the female who is thus the 
benefactress of the race. Maternity is always an altruistic function ; 
in the inferior orders this altruism is a purely physical act, and con- 
sists merely in a material sacrifice ; (the detaching of a portion of 
the maternal body, under the form of bud, or egg ;) in the higher 
orders, this altruism becomes psychical and consists in a conscious 
sacrifice of self and of vitality in the interests of the race. 

What then is the essential nature of these altruistic sacrifices? 
Maternity is protection given to weakness ; for the infant is above 
all other created things a being requiring succour. 
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It is thus that, the images relating to the state of weakness being 
in great numbers strongly impressed on the mind of woman, when 
one of them presents itself to her, by the law of association it 
awakens all those maternal sentiments whose function it is to help 
the weak. At first, motherhood only extends from a woman's own 
children to those of others ; this is the first stage of pity, such as we 
find it in the animals and among many undeveloped savage peoples. 
Afterwards in a region of higher psychical development the senti- 
ment of pity broadens till it embraces a wider group, the sick, the 
aged, those condemned to death ; for all those unfortunates who 
claim the pity of woman are the weak appealing for help to the 
strong. It is only the weak who can inspire pity. Thus pity, in 
woman, is but the outgrowth of the maternal sentiment applied to 
a larger class of helpless people. "Woman," says M. du Camp, 
"may bind herself by the religious vow of chastity; but she is a 
born mother and remains a mother, even though circumstances may 
have broken the physical law of her sex. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor, call their pensioners 'the good little old men,' and themselves 
'the good little sisters,' their superior 'the good little mother.' 
With them everybody is good and little ; all these expressions are 
the reflection of maternal love." 

We must mention also, that one cause of a livelier sense of pity 
in woman, is her own weakness and her lower intellect. "Anger," 
writes A. Bain, "the passion for war, are bound up with activity and 
strength ; conditions of weakness and of repose are favorable to the 
softer sentiments." Strong men who display great muscular or men- 
tal activity, and who often experience the satisfactions arising from 
power, only realise with extreme difficulty the feelings of the weak ; 
for, as H. Spencer remarks,* "to feel pity for any suffering which 
we witness, we must have experienced it ourselves to the same ex- 
tent or in an approximate degree. " Thus healthy persons become, 
after a serious sickness, more feeling than they formerly were for 
those who are suffering ; women are continually in a state of ill- 
health. 

* Spencer. Principles of Psychology, II, p. 648. 
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Besides which women have not been involved in the struggle 
for life, as have men during the whole process of evolution : this 
struggle for life implying, as it does, the necessity of pursuing one's 
own object irrespective of the ills which it may entail on the unhappy 
competitors, and often rendering a man insensible to the sorrows of 
those around him. To this we add, that love for man has not been 
without influence in developing the sense of pity in woman. The 
main characteristic of the love of woman towards man, is self-abne- 
gation and devotion ; woman finds her happiness in devotion to the 
man she loves and in making for him the most painful sacrifices. 
Read the "Letters of Heloise," the "Life of Carlyle," or the "Life 
of Mme. de Lespinasse." Each woman, carries hidden in her heart, 
an inexhaustible treasure of devotion which heredity has added to 
through all the centuries, during which woman has lived in contact 
with man and sought to win his good-will, displaying an affection 
and an ardent zeal in his behalf ; nothing then is easier than to spend 
this treasure on the unhappy, when she has not found the man on 
whom to lavish it. 

The close relationship between pity, maternity, and love, is also 
shown by this fact, that the heroines of charity are almost always 
widows without sons, or unmarried women. When a woman has a 
husband or sons to love and cherish, she does not feel the same ten- 
derness towards the s'uffering ; this goes to prove that if these two 
sentiments are interchangeable, they are but two different forms of 
the same thing. 

PITY AND CRUELTY. 

We are now in a position to answer the question : Is woman 
kind or cruel? Pity and cruelty coexist together in her ; we might 
call this state in woman a state of unstable equilibrium : to-day she 
is kind, divinely good, charitable ; to-morrow she will be perverse 
and cruel. On one side her feebleness renders her cruel, and her 
impulsive nature prevents her from repressing the outbursts of anger 
and of vengeance ; on the other hand, the gentle habits of maternal 
affection, her lower intelligence, and even the weakness of her nature 
develop in her kindly sentiments. Woman may experience the 
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strongest feelings of maternal affection at the sight of a helpless 
creature ; but that will not prevent her from cruelly persecuting a 
rival, especially if she has been wounded in her sentiments of wife or 
mother. Thus woman, who is the natural protector of the weak, 
treats them oftentimes with a cruelty of which man is totally inca- 
pable. Woman loves, hates, consoles, inflicts pain, according as 
she finds herself in the presence of a friend, an enemy, a helpless 
being, or of a rival. 

Many of the fiercest heroines of the Paris Commune, had been 
trained nurses during the war, and distinguished for their devotion to 
the sick. There is nothing astonishing in this, for contradiction in 
feeling is so often a psychical law that a great Italian philosopher, 
Robert Ardigo, has said that man is not a logical being. 

We have noticed before that weakness is in part the cause of 
cruelty and partly also of pity, and this accounts for the coexistence 
of the two contrary sentiments. They coexist because they have a 
common origin. But this instability of equilibrium is lessened by 
evolution, and pity becomes stronger than cruelty. Among civilised 
nations the cruelty of women has become merely a moral attitude : 
the civilised woman, less powerful than her savage sister, no more 
subjects her enemies to physical pain, does not shed their blood ; 
she contents herself with slandering them, turning them into ridicule, 
and humiliating them. The diminution of muscular strength is in 
itself favorable to the softening of female character. 

Furthermore, sexual selection also helps in this ; in the human 
race as civilisation advances the male assumes more and more the 
right of selection, and man shrinks instinctively from meeting in a 
woman a high development of the qualities which he himself posses- 
ses, for he wishes to dominate her and to be her superior. This ex- 
plains to us the singular fact, which we notice every day, that of a 
savant marrying a stupid or unintelligent wife ; this is why the nor- 
mal man, as also the vicious, choose gentle and good women when 
they desire to found families. If sometimes the choice falls on a 
wicked woman, it is because the man desires to form a criminal co- 
partnership, such as was perhaps the normal condition of family life 
during the early days of human evolution. Many of the domestic 
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tragedies which we witness to-day can be traced to no other cause 
than this penchant of the male, even of the vicious, to choose the 
woman who appears to be the most gentle. Women with their clear 
penetration and sure instincts have seized upon this inclination in 
man and made capital out of it with infinite ability : do we not see 
many young women simulate a gentleness, a sweetness, and kindness 
which they do not naturally possess in order to capture the good-will 
of men ? Women have thus practised the habit of repressing their 
evil penchants, through interested motives, because they saw that 
men chose the most gentle among them as wives. 

Besides sexual selection, physical grace plays a conspicuous 
part, as well as those psychical qualities which are associated with 
it. Man having set a high value on graceful demeanour, woman 
sought and still seeks with all her strength to adorn herself with it. 

We know that by the law of association between the emotional 
states and their outward expression, which mutually correspond, 
each gesture, each attitude, and each graceful expression of the 
countenance has a tendency to throw the mind into some sweet and 
peaceful condition ; this is why the culture of physical grace has 
been for woman an exercise of goodness. This fostering of physical 
beauty has had a beneficial influence on her moral character. We 
might say that as woman grew in beauty, she became better. Finally 
woman being in the present day more respected than in former times, 
she has less often the occasion to exercise her instinctive cruelty, 
which on this account is being gradually obliterated. Pity each day 
becomes more and more the normal state of the feminine mind, and 
cruelty the exception. In order to be cruel, a woman's character 
must be perverted, as is the case in female criminals, whose vjce ex- 
ceeds that of man in similar circumstances. Or she must have re- 
ceived some deep provocation, wounding her profoundly in her 
deepest and tenderest sentiments, which has awakened the original 
cruelty slumbering latent in the depths of her heart. 

We may thus predict that in the ages to come, woman will 
become entirely good. 

GUILLAUME FERRERO. 



